MN free, virtuous and enlightened / people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. wnsfenes Chewee 
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New Labor Troubles 
Cause Strike Wave 


Principle of Union Recognition Is 
Most Disputed Point of Pres- 
ent Controversy 


RECOVERY HISTORY REPEATED 


After Other Depressions Similar 
Conflicts Also Occurred 
in Industry 


A number of serious strikes, character- 
ized by violence and bloodshed, with other 
labor disturbances threatening on the ho- 
rizon, serve to remind the American people 
of the difficult labor problems which are 
standing in the way of industrial peace and 
business recovery. The centers of recent 
conflict are Toledo, where the employees 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Company have 
battled with police, company guards and 
National Guardsmen; Minneapolis, where 
truck drivers, for a time, have paralyzed 
vegetable and fruit marketing; San Fran- 
cisco, where a strike of the longshoremen 
has tied up coast shipping. On the imme- 
diate horizon is the disturbance in the steel 
industry, with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers an- 
nouncing a general strike unless, by June 
15, their union is recognized and certain 
wage demands are met. On the more dis- 
tant horizon, yet near enough to cause some 
apprehension, is the rumored extension of 
the labor troubles to many other industries 
—a general warfare between employers 
and labor unions throughout the nation, 
the issue being the question of union rec- 
ognition by employers. 


Trouble Not Unusual 


Labor troubles are, of course, not a new 
thing in American history. We have al- 
ways had waves of strikes during periods 
of recovery from depression. Thus far the 
disputes between employers and workers 
this year are not so numerous as such quar- 
tels have been in past recovery years. It 
would be possible, therefore, to exaggerate 
the seriousness of the present situation. 
Those who look upon the violence in To- 
ledo or Minneapolis or San Francisco as 
indications of a general breakdown of the 
working forces of the nation are probably 
Over-pessimistic. Perhaps they have not 
tread the records of previous strikes and do 
not know that over 4,000,000 employees 
Were involved in strikes in 1919, the year 
Just following the war; or that more than 
1,000,000 were involved in each of the 
years from 1916 to 1922, inclusive. They 
have not compared these figures with the 
‘30,000 who were involved in strikes in 
1933 or with the less than 200,000 which 
Were involved in the first three months ot 
1934. While there are no indications that 
1934 will be, by any means, the worst strike 
year in our history, there are signs of grow- 
ing labor unrest, serious enough to call for 
Careful consideration and thoughtful treat- 
ment. 

It is not surprising, when we take the 
€xperience of the past into account, that 
We are witnessing, this year, a growing rest- 
lessness of labor. Walter Lippmann ex- 
Plains the increasing labor disturbance in 
a of recovery in this way: “.... la- 

Or unrest at the end of a slump is funda- 

(Concluded on page 6) 














THERE 1S AN ALTERNATIVE--THE WAGNER BILL 


—Talburt in Washington News 








Window Dressing 


We picked up a book the other day, a new book, just off the press, and opened it 
with lively expectation. It dealt with a subject with which we were greatly concerned, 
and the advance notices of it were of such a character as to indicate that it would make a 
distinct contribution to the problems it considered. But as we turned the pages ex- 
There were five illustrations in the volume 
The author 


He advertised his familiarity 


pectation gave place to disappointment. 
and four of them included the author. Every page was dotted with “I's.” 
made much of his interviews with prominent statesmen. 
with world leaders. Egotism was written unmistakably across the chapters of the book. 
And so we put it down unread. We lost confidence in an author who was so anxious 
to prove his competence and sophistication. The egotist has such a distorted notion 
of himself that his judgment on other matters is open to question. The accomplished 
man of affairs takes his conquests for granted. It is only the novice, the amateur, the 
self-displayer, who flaunts his achievements in our faces. 

We are all familiar with the shops which have everything in the windows 1nd 
nothing on the shelves. Gaudy or lavish, displays on the outside may be taken as 
evidence of emptiness within. Shops of acknowledged distinction and established repu- 
tation dress their windows with a simple dignity which suggests, without raucously 
proclaiming, merchandise of quality, taste and dependability. There is a type of in- 
dividual who advertises his accomplishments in a manner comparable to that of the 
gaudy window dresser. He talks about himself. He loves display. He makes sure 
that all his acquaintances are aware of every honor he has won, of every possession he 
has gained, of every meritorious work he has done. This person’s merits are all on the 
surface. Those who know him intimately come upon no unsuspected virtues, no un- 
mentioned exploits. Usually the genuine marks of excellence are so few and so incon- 
spicuous that they would be unnoticed in the absence of noisy advertising. More 
worthy of emulation is the person whose prestige is so well established, whose reputation 
Such 


Because of the consciousness of his 


is so firmly built, that he can take for granted the respect of his acquaintances. 
a one belongs to the true aristocracy of mankind. 
accepted place in society, he can afford to stand aloof from cheap and tawdry self- 
advertising. He can afford to be unassuming and sincere, avoiding show and pretense. 
The luxury of not having to pretend or show off is a reward which comes to those who 


build reputations upon foundation stones of solid achievement. 
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Italy to Complete 
Corporative State 


After Long Delay Efforts Will Be 
Made to Place Fascist Prin- 
ciples in Operation 


DEPRESSION ADDS TO PROBLEMS 


To Date Mussolini Has Been Un- 
able to Overcome Eco- 
nomic Crisis 


Dictatorship has become the prevailing 
form of government in Europe. One coun- 
try after another has cast aside the demo- 
cratic ideals and principles for which the 
war was thought to have won so signal a 
victory. In place of parliaments single 
strong men have become the deciding in- 
fluence in the destinies of nations—men 
like Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Dollfuss and 
Pilsudski. 

An impressive number of these dictator- 
ships have announced their intention of 
establishing fascist states. Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria and Latvia are 
avowedly fascist, and it is likely that oth- 
ers will follow suit in course of time. In 
fact, some observers believe that even- 
tually fascism will become the dominating 
system of government in Europe and that 
it will only be opposed by the communism 
of Russia. 

How Fascism Works 

Future events alone can determine 
whether there is any truth in this assertion. 
In the meantime, however, it becomes of 
paramount interest to learn how fascism 
works and what, so far, it has accom- 
plished. For this information we must turn 
to Italy which began its fascist experiment 
as far back as 1922. The movements in 
other countries are in such early stages 
that their outlines are barely if at all dis- 
tinguishable. Even Italy, as we shall see, 
has made little headway in setting up the 
much discussed corporative state but not- 
withstanding this we have in Italy a labo- 
ratory for the testing and developing of 
fascist theories. 

First, a definition is necessary. What is 
fascism? It is a system opposed to the 
idea of laissez-faire capitalism—the idea 
that business interests should be left free 
to do as they please, that the government 
should not interfere in matters of competi- 
tion, wages, profits, labor conditions and 
the host of other problems connected with 
the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods. But the fascists, unlike the 
communists, believe that private property, 
individual initiative and profits—the basic 
elements of capitalism—should be retained. 
They are convinced, however, that the gov- 
ernment should control, organize and regi- 
ment the economic forces of the nation. 
They believe that all opposition should be 
suppressed by force. The workingmen can- 
not strike for higher wages nor. theoret- 
ically, can the employers take advantage of 
their employees. All are brought under 
the strict guidance and vigilance of the 
state. The individual does not count. Ev- 
erything is subordinate to the state and is 
rigidly governed by it. 

In order to control the country under 
fascism Mussolini has devised the corpora- 
tive state. Under this system the various 
branches of agriculture, industry, com- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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BONUS ARMY—1934 STYLE 


The bonus parade is getting to be an annual 
for, fed, and given jobs in 


affair in Washington. 


But now they are cared 
CCC or sent on their way. 


Notes From the News 


Accidents Multiply; Saturday Night for the Washington Monu- 
ment; Zephyr Resembles a Gale; Barter Groups 
Prosper; TVA Sells Electric Goods 


HE attention of the nation should be 
centered on the tragic increase of auto- 
mobile accidents. Last year, 29,900 human 
lives were sacrificed and 850,700 people 
were injured in motor collisions. During 
the first part of this year, accidents have 
jumped ahead at an alarming rate. If the 
present trend continues, it is predicted that 
automobiles will in a decade kill more than 
300,000 people, or six times the number of 
American soldiers killed in the World War. 
Thomas P. Henry, president of the 
American Automobile Association, offers 
several recommendations to check the 
growing menace of motor vehicles. These 
include: uniform motor legislation in all 
states, including a strong drivers license 
law and a safety responsibility law; im- 
provement of highways to accommodate 
highspeed machines; more vigorous en- 
forcement of existing laws, and systematic 
education of motorists and pedestrians. 
“The only bright spot on the horizon,” 
says Mr. Henry, “is the decrease in the 
ratio of accidents to children of school age, 
due, of course to the proved efficacy of 
safety education in the schools and the 
school boy patrol movement.” 


A Worthy Opponent 


The race for the governorship of Colo- 
rado has taken on added color. Miss Jose- 
phine Roche, president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, has announced that she 
will attempt to win the Democratic nomi- 
nation for that office. There are few people 
in the country who are as popular with 
labor as Miss Roche. Since she inherited 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company from 
her father, she has effected important so- 
cial and labor reforms. Not only has she 
been a leading advocate of organized labor, 
but she has also paid her workers higher 
wages than the unions demanded. The 
workers have shown their loyalty and grat- 
itude by codperating in every way possible, 
even to the extent of becoming selling 
agents. Largely through their unceasing 
efforts, her business is on a very satisfac- 
tory basis. 

When she announced her intention of 
running in the Democratic primary, John 
F. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America assured her the active 
support of 60,000 union men to aid in her 
campaign. One of her chief opponents in 
the Democratic primary will be Governor 
Johnson, who is serving his first term as 
chief executive of Colorado. 


Huge Monument to Get Bath 


The Washington Monument, which tow- 
ers 555 feet above the national capital, is 
going to have a thorough bath. Elaborate 
preparations must first be made, however. 
It is expected to take 140 days to construct 
a huge metal scaffold from which the men 
may work. About every seven feet there 


will be a platform surrounded on all sides 
by a handrail, to protect workers from fall- 
ing. In addition to scouring the monument, 
the workers will also do some repair work 
on it, such as filling in leaking places and 
making it moistproof. The work will be 
financed by PWA funds. 


Treasury in Good Condition 


Last January President Roosevelt esti- 
mated that the government’s expenditures 
during the fiscal year, which ends on July 
1, would amount to $7,309,000,000 more 
than revenue receipts—in other words, that 
the treasury would show a deficit corre- 
sponding to this amount. It now appears, 
however, that this deficit may be well be- 
low the $4,000,000,000 level by July 1. For 
one thing, tax collections have exceeded 
expectations. Then, too, the governmeni 
has been curtailing emergency expenditures. 
Therefore, the budget is in much better 
shape at this time than was anticipated last 
January. 

But the real test will come in the next 
fiscal year. Can private industry absorb 
the 10,000,000 people still unemployed? If 
not, the government will be compelled to 
increase its expenditures in order to pro- 
vide work and relief for those without jobs. 


Is College Life Too Luxurious? 


Justice Louis Brandeis, who has been an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 
since 1916, and who is one of its mest 
liberal members, recently said in the Vale 
Daily News that college life is too luxu- 
rious. “Judging from the universities I have 
visited,” he said, “I think that most under- 
graduates learn to live much too luxu- 
riously in college. There are so many peo- 
ple in dire need that it seems a shame tc 
waste so much on college students.” 

In shifting to the subject of politics, he 
continued: “If you want to go into public 
life become acquainted with the members 
of your local political organization. Be 
careful what candidates you back and show 
an interest in your party.” 


The New Train Challenge 


Those who have been predicting that 
the train must give way to air and motor 
transportation may have changed their 
minds after the recent performance of the 
3urlington’s streamline train, the Zephyr. 
Zipping through space, sometimes at 112 
miles an hour, and averaging 77.75 miles 
an hour, the Zephyr covered the 1,017 
miles between Denver and Chicago in thir- 
teen hours. The train cut twelve hours 
and forty-one minutes from the regular 
running time between these two cities. It 
was the longest and fastest non-stop run in 
railway history. All the tracks were cleared 
for the dash. Thus the race against time 
continues at an accelerated nace. All forms 


of transportation are undergoing constant 


changes to develop greater and greater 
speed. 
Women Fight Crime 

A woman’s secret “committee of 600” is 
waging a campaign against lawlessness in 
San Diego County, California. There have 
been many unsolved murders in San Diego 
in recent years, and the women are deter- 
mined to reduce crime to a minimum in 
their county. The committee started out 
with a membership of 600, but it has now 
grown to 1,400. The women are not listed 
by names but instead by numbers. There 
is a “No. 1” woman in each area. This 
person is placed in charge of a number of 
operatives, all of whom are listed only by 
numbers. . 

Dr. Paul Cadman, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of California, re- 
cently praised the work of the committee 
and declared that it will undoubtedly be 
“an example to women throughout the na- 
tion.” He went on to say that it was the 
“finest gesture yet made showing the way 
out of the crime bog that has been pre- 
sented,” and said it was “encouraging to 
note that women have organized to combat 
such conditions.” 


Barter Associations 


The Federal Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration (FERA) is extending financial aid 
to self-help coéperative associations which 
have grown up in this country during the 
depression. These associations are com- 
prised of unemployed citizens who are de- 
termined not to be entirely dependent upon 
charity. In a number of cities, the unem- 
ployed have got together, formed associa- 
tions, and made arrangements to exchange 
or barter their services. Business men in 
many of the communities have assisted 
these groups by lending them buildings and 
equipment. In return, the unemployed 
have remodeled and renovated the build- 
ings and performed other services for the 
business men. 

Not only do the members of these groups 
exchange services among themselves, but 
they also exchange them with outsiders. 
They help farmers to harvest and process 
fruit, vegetables and other farm products. 
They help them to haul these products to 
market. In return, the farmers give them 
a share of the food. They do all kinds of 
repair work. They run barber shops and 
cleaning establishments. They might roof 
a house in exchange for medical service. 
They operate bakeries, canning depart- 
ments, restaurants, shoe repairing shops, 
garages. In fact their activities have 
spread to innumerable fields. The gov- 
ernment feels that it is far better to keep 
such a movement alive, rather than to have 
these people on relief and in idleness. 


World’s Largest Balloon 


The world’s largest balloon is rapidly 
assuming form in a vast room in Akron, 
Ohio. It is being constructed for the pur- 
pose of soaring into the stratosphere some- 
time in June. The National Geographic 
Society and the United States Army Air 
Corps are sponsoring the new venture. Ma- 
jor William E. Kepner and Captain Albert 
W. Stevens, both experienced aeronauts, 
are to man the balloon. They hope to rise 
fifteen miles or so above the earth. The 
balloon will be equipped with the latest 


a, 
scientific instruments, including an auto. 
matic camera which will take pictures 
every minute and a half while the balloon 
is in the stratosphere. 


Moley’s Crime Report 


In the last analysis, “the suppression of 
crime depends upon the attitude of the 
citizens.” Thus speaks Dr. Raymond Moley. 
former assistant secretary of state, who has 
been making a crime study for President 
Roosevelt. He has submitted the first 9} 
a series of three reports. The othe: two 
will be forthcoming in a few weeks. 

Dr. Moley is in sympathy with many of 
the steps now being taken by Congress to 
enlarge federal police power in order to 
combat criminal activities extending across 
state lines. However, he warns against 
shifting too much crime authority from 
states to the national government. It is his 
opinion that the people should become 
actively interested in strengthening their 
local and state law enforcement agencies. 
But it would do no good, he thinks, and it 
might do considerable harm to transfer too 
much police responsibility to the national 
government. It might create ‘a great, un- 
wieldy administrative machine which would 
collapse of its own weight.” 


Cheap Electric Products 

The national government is fostering the 
sale of electric products in the Tennessee 
Valley region, as a means of stimulating the 
use of electricity in that section. Electric 
ranges and refrigerators are being sold at 
not more than $80, and water-heaters at 
not more than $65, in the stores codperat- 
ting with the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority. This government agency is not 
manufacturing these electric appliances but 
it is making it possible for inhabitants of 
the valley to purchase such products at 4 
reasonable cost and to pay for them over a 
three- or four-year period. Private manv- 
facturers of electric products are codperat- 
ing with the government. Eventually, it 
is thought that this plan, along with cheap 
electric rates, will lead to a far greater 
demand for electric power in the Tennes- 
see Valley—the site of the government's 
unique experiment in social and econumic 
planning. 


Poor NRA 


Several hundred doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators and social workers signed a state- 
ment which was sent to the president, se- 
verely criticizing the attempt being made 
by many to weaken the NRA. The state- 
ment called attention to flagrant violations 
of the codes by certain corporations, in- 
cluding the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Weirton Steel Corporation. 
Because of lack of codperation on the part 
of many large corporations, the statement 
declared, the NRA has failed to increase 
purchasing power, and it has even lowered 
wages, in some cases, below those which 
prevailed before the NRA came into being. 

The statement contends that the govern- 
ment must adopt a stronger policy against 
those corporations which refuse to carry 
out the essential provisions of the NRA. 
It also urges the creation of a national 
system of unemployment reserves to help 
stabilize purchasing power when millions 
are unemployed. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINER 


The Scylla can carry 39 passengers in her three cabins in addition to a crew of four. 


This 


picture was taken as she prepared to leave on her maiden flight from England to France. 
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Geneva: The disarmament conference 
met as scheduled on May 29 and the usual 
speeches were made at the opening session 
by leading delegates. Even more than av- 
erage interest, however, attended the de- 
livery of the first addresses by Norman 
Davis and Maxim Litvinoff because it was 
obvious that a last effort was being made 
to keep the conference alive. Mr. Davis 
called upon the delegates to reconsider the 
British draft of a treaty which had formed 
the basis for discussion before Germany’s 
withdrawal. He said that Germany should 
be willing to resume negotiations. He de- 
clared that the United States was ready to 
“work out an effective system for the 
regulation of the manufacture and traffic 
in arms and munitions of war.” And he 
repeated pledges which had already been 
made: 

We are prepared to codperate in every prac- 
ticable way in efforts to secure a general dis- 
armament agreement and thus to help pro- 
mote the general peace and progress of the 
world. We are furthermore willing in con- 
nection with a general disarmament conven- 
tion to negotiate a universal pact of non- 
aggression and to join with other nations in 
conferring on international problems growing 
out of any treaty to which we are a party. 

The United States will not, however, par- 
ticipate in European political negotiations and 
settlements, and will not make any commit- 
ment whatever to use its armed forces for the 
settlement of any dispute anywhere. In effect, 
the policy of the United States is not only to 
keep out of war, but to help in every possible 
way to discourage war. 


Next on the stand was Maxim Litvinoff, 
the Soviet Union’s shrewd commissar for 
foreign affairs. Mr. Litvinoff suggested 
that the security of the world might be 
promoted by some system of sanctions 
against an aggressor. He declared that 
regional pacts of mutual-assistance (but 
not hostile alliances) might be created. 
By stressing the necessity for security he 
completely reversed Russia’s former policy 
which held that the way to obtain security 
is to disarm completely. The Soviets 
still favor such a move but they realize 
it is not now practicable. Finally, Mr. 
Litvinoff proposed that the disarmament 
conference be turned into a “permanent 
and regular assembling peace conference.” 
“Hitherto,” he said, “peace conferences 
mostly have been called on the termination 
of wars . . . but the conference I have in 
mind would sit for the prevention of war 
and its terrible consequences.” 
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Chaco: On May 28 President Roosevelt 
signed the joint resolution passed by 
Congress authorizing him to declare an 
embargo on sales of munitions to Bolivia 
and Paraguay. Immediately an executive 
order was published forbidding American 
citizens to sell war materials in this coun- 
try for use in the Chaco war. The presi- 
dent did not wait for other nations to 
Join in the effort to bring an end to hos- 
tilities between Bolivia and Paraguay. He 
expects that they will follow suit and 
meanwhile he was anxious to have the 
United States take action before the re- 
opening of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference, in order to help create as favor- 
able an atmosphere as possible for that 
meeting. 


* * * 


Great Britain: The British government 
has taken the initiative in starting discus- 
sions preliminary to the 1935 naval con- 
lerence by inviting the United States, Ja- 
pan, France and Italy to join in advance 
talks on the subject. The invitation has 
een accepted and exchanges of views will 
take place for the most part in London. 
uch preparatory negotiations are essen- 
the ~ the successful conclusion of any in- 
Mational conference, The ground must 


ti 


be plowed and furrowed before the seed 
can be sown. It is expected that the dis- 
cussions will proceed quietly through the 
regular diplomatic channels. It will first 
be necessary to decide where the confer- 
ence is to be held and then what is to be 
discussed at the meeting. Japan has al- 
ready indicated that she is prepared to 
seek naval parity with the United States 
and Great Britain. These two countries 
are disposed to continue existing levels, 
and argue that to grant parity to Japan 
would make her supreme in the Pacific. 
The problem presented is one of the most 
difficult which has ever confronted a con- 
ference of this kind. Upon its solution 
may depend the peace of the Far East. 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson has inti- 
mated that if Japan asserts her right to 
naval parity the United States will fortify 
her naval bases in the Far East. Japanese 
press reports declare that the Swanson 
statement was couched in “coercive lan- 
guage.” The feeling between Tokyo and 
Washington is none too pleasant. 


+ # @ 


Cuba: Several mysterious attempts have 
been made to terrorize the American em- 
bassy in Havana. On May 27 four un- 
identified men fired on the residence of 
Jefferson Caffery, the ambassador, from a 
moving automobile, seriously wounding a 
soldier on guard at the door. Next day 
four young men stopped the automobile of 
H. Freeman Matthews, first secretary of 
the embassy, threatened his negro chauf- 
feur with sub-machine guns, and _ broke 
the windshield with their revolver butts. 
After these attacks, Ambassador Caffery 
revealed that his home had been fired 
upon at midnight three weeks before. Va- 
rious factions in Cuban politics have been 
credited with these efforts at intimidation. 
Some blame the Communists, who deny 
all knowledge of the affair; others say it 
is the work of the Machadistas (support- 
ers of former president Machado). At 
any rate, the motive of the terrorists is 
apparent. They wish to antagonize the 
American government and start a move- 
ment to overthrow the present Cuban 
régime which has the approval of the 
United States. 


A new treaty has been signed between 

the United States and Cuba abrogating 
the famous and offensive Platt Amendment 
which gave this country the right to in- 
tervene in the affairs of the island. Under 
the new agreement Cuba will exercise her 
own sovereignty without interference. The 





United States is permitted to retain its 
important naval base at Guantanamo. 
President Roosevelt sent the treaty to the 
Senate with a message declaring that “by 
the consummation of this treaty this gov- 
ernment will make it clear that it not only 
opposes the policy of armed intervention, 
but that it renounces those rights of in- 
tervention and interference in Cuba which 
have been bestowed upon it by treaty.” 
The treaty was apparently rushed through 
in an effort to curb the wave of anti- 
American and anti-Mendieta sentiment 
which is rising again in Cuba. It is hoped 
that the Cubans will be satisfied and will 
be willing to settle down under quiet gov- 
ernment. 


* * * 


Germany: Angered at the boycott against 
German goods which has been strongly 
renewed in recent weeks, and worried be- 
cause their exports have shrunk alarmingly 
in relation to imports, officials of the Nazi 
government have issued new regulations 
limiting imports more than ever. Out- 
side of raw materials the country needs, 
the intention of the new rules is to cut 
imports to the bone. The importation of 
raw materials has already been placed un- 
der direct control of the government, so 
that the burden of the new restrictions 
falls upon private merchants who special- 
ize in import trade. This class of private 
business has suffered, and will suffer fur- 
ther. Germany apparently prefers to 
blockade herself rather than yield on the 
policies which antagonized other nations 
and brought on the boycott, which has 
been chiefly conducted and propagandized 
by Jews in other countries as a protest 
against Nazi treatment of German Jews. 
As an example of the large cut in German 
exports, Russia bought only 21,000,000 
marks’ worth of German goods in the first 
quarter of this year, as compared to 181,- 
000,000 marks’ worth in the first quarter 
of 1932. 


* * * 


Saar: It seems a foregone conclusion 
that the people living in the Saar Basin 
will vote next year to be returned to Ger- 
many, rather than remain under League 
jurisdiction as they have since the war. 
But it is agreed that the holding of the 
plebiscite may be attended by serious in- 
cidents which may provoke an _ interna- 
tional crisis. Opinion in the Saar is al- 
ready inflamed and it is being fanned by 
the French and German press. France, of 
course, wants to keep the mines which she 
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PRAGUE, THE CAPITAL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


owns in the Saar. Germany wants to re- 
gain the territory she lost. The French 
charge that the Nazis are terrorizing the 
Saarois and are insisting that the district 
be policed by an international police force 
during the plebiscite. The Germans be- 
lieve that the French are doing everything 
in their power to influence the League 
against Germany. They remember that in 
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1921 a similar plebiscite was held in Up- 
per Silesia. The verdict was three to two 
in favor of Germany. But the League 
proceeded to divide the district on the 
basis of votes cast and divided the terri- 
tory between Poland and Germany. It 
turned out, however, that the best mines 
lay in the Polish part. The Nazis are 
wondering if this will happen again in the 
case of the Saar. 
xk * x 


Czechoslovakia: Dr. Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, the “grand old man” of Czechoslo- 
vakia, was reélected president of the re- 
public a few days ago for his third seven- 
year term. He received 327 out of 418 
votes of members of the National Assem- 
bly, many more than the three-fifths 
needed for his reélection. The only votes 
cast against Masaryk were those of the 
thirty-eight communist members; fifty- 
three blank ballots were handed in by 
Hungarian and Slovak clericals. Nearly 
all the members who represent the large 


German population voted for the old 
leader. Great enthusiasm attended the 


ceremony of the election, and cheering 
crowds greeted Dr. Masaryk throughout 
Prague. 


* * Xx 


Austria: The discord between Austria 
and Germany, which has resulted in the 
closing of the frontier to German tourists, 
is having serious consequences. The Aus- 
trians who live near the border are finding 
it increasingly difficult to make ends meet, 
deprived of a chief source of revenue— 
German tourist traffic. They are becom- 
ing wearied of the situation and are join- 
ing in Nazi demonstrations and bombings 
in an effort to force Dollfuss to come to 
terms with Hitler. The prevalent attitude, 
as expressed by an innkeeper in Salzburg, 
is reported as follows by G. E. R. Gedye 
in the New York Times: “We would gladly 
accept Austrian independence from Ger- 
many, even though we feel that Dollfuss 
and his Heimwehr, in trying to separate 
us from our fellow-Germans in the Reich, 
are doing the work of foreigners—the 
Italians, French and British—who desire 
to keep us apart. But at least we expect 
Dollfuss’ foreign masters to be also our 
paymasters, who will guarantee to the 
Austrians as decent a living as we would 
have if allowed to join Germany.” 
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WILL WE GET ACTION? 

Last week we described in this paper the plan for home 
building and modernization which had been presented to 
Congress by President Roosevelt. The problem is a major 
one when considered either from the standpoint of need 
for better housing or of need for stimulation of the con- 
struction industries. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that the problem is met merely by a presidential message. 
Congress has not yet acted. Perhaps it will adjourn with- 
out putting the president’s proposal into effect. There is 
the further question as to whether the modernization pro- 
gram will go far toward meeting the nation’s housing 
needs. Oswald Garrison Villard, contributing editor | f 
The Nation, makes this comment in the May 30 issue of 
that magazine: 


These are fine and brave words of President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress asking for $300,000,000 for home re- 
habilitation and construction: ‘Many of our homes are in de- 
cadent condition and not fit for human habitation.” This 
sounds more like a sentence lifted from an editorial in The 
Nation than an utterance of an American president. Most of 
our recent presidents, certainly all since Woodrow Wilson, 
would have thought themselves bound not to tell the naked 
truth about such a condition as this, but to stress the fact that 
the laborer’s standard of living was higher in the United 
States than anywhere else, that there was a chicken in every 
pot, and that the two-car garage for everybody was just around 
the corner. We are fortunate, indeed, to have a president who 
is not afraid to dwell on a bad condition, or to call it by its 
right name. That gives the best possible promise that some 
of our evil conditions will be brought to the attention of all 
the people and so rectified... . 

But this $300,000,000 is only a small fraction of what is 
needed. Probably the request is only an opening gun; indeed, 
the dailies have for some time been carrying the story that 
the president would ask for a $1,500,000,000 appropriation to 
begin the work of nation-wide housing reconstruction. There 
are to be federal long-term loans at low interest rates, to a 
maximum of $2,000, for the modernization or improvement 
of all types of property, but with primary emphasis on homes. 
There is to be a federal guaranty of new mortgages on existing 
homes up to 60 per cent of “currently appraised value,” and 
a federal guaranty of mortgages on newly completed homes 
up to 80 per cent of the appraised value. Finally, there is 
to be private organization, under federal supervision, of mort- 
gage associations which are to provide low-cost long-term 
financing to home owners and builders, and the insurance of 
shares and certificates of sound building-and-loan associations. 
Those are all desirable things, much to be applauded. But 
they leave the major problem untouched. The fact remains 
that under the NRA precious little headway has been made 
in far-reaching new construction of cheap and modern work- 
ers’ homes. I have already referred to the fact that there is 
something wrong with the present housing administration 
under the Department of the Interior. I have not tried to 
assess the blame; I only record the fact. I have heard it 
officially stated that, incredible as it appears, only 25,000 
single dwellings were built in the entire continental United 
States during 1933. That shows that we are not only not 
growing, but that we are very far from keeping up with nor- 
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mal replacements of homes that are being worn out. Nothing 
would help the actual recovery program more just now, es- 
pecially when the NRA is breaking down at so many points, 
than to revive the housing industry. Its ramifications are 
tremendous. It would be the first major industry for capital 
goods to come back... . 

But the only leadership that we have is that which comes 
from the White House. The Congress has steadily declined 
to concern itself with this nation-wide problem. It has been 
“outside of its field;” it was something for the states and the 
local authorities to attend to. Well, we know the outcome, 
and we know now that we have the first real hope of a na- 
tional leadership in removing what the president would be 
justified in characterizing as a disgrace to the American flag. 
His words are of the best. Now shall we see rapid and ef- 
ficient action? 


Shall We Postpone Reform? 


Business men generally, through the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and other organizations, have been 
asking for recovery first, and reform (such as old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance) later, when in- 
dustry has accumulated protection against possible losses. 
The following editorial from the Milwaukee Journal asks 
whether this course is the best, and suggests that we might 
not obtain needed reforms after recovery has reached its 
height : 





Dean Wallace B. Donham, of the Harvard Business School, 
offered kindly criticism of the New Deal in an interview given 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. President Roosevelt’s restoration 
of the country’s morale he thinks a remarkable achievement, 
and finds that it was necessary to recovery. 

But some of the administration’s reform program, Dean 
Donham thinks, might better have been postponed, or at least 
modified. He doubts or even definitely disapproves the Securi- 
ties Act, the Glass-Steagall Act and regulation of the stock 
markets. He argues, says the Post-Dispatch, that they “should 
be deferred until the country has regained its industrial health.” 

When, then, would these reforms come? We knew of the 
evils before. Justice Brandeis warned us in a little book, 
“Other People’s Money,” published twenty years ago. But 
we have only lately begun to read it. We had our “industrial 
health” then, or thought we had. And no one pressed for re- 
forms in a day when it was fatuously declared that we had 
“abolished poverty.” 

Go back a little to the time when an earlier Roosevelt was 
preaching the “Square Deal.” He did much good; he roused 
the conscience of many in the country. His John the Baptist 
cry was heard, and many accepted it as proof that we had 
entered on a new order. 

But virtually none of it was written on the statute books. 
One act remained, the pure food and drug law. Besides that, 
there was a stiffening of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
control of railroads, which it took the railroads some years to 
evade through the device of holding companies. 

The Square Deal was not essentially different in its pros- 
pectus from the New Deal. Yet after two years, in the admin- 
istration of Taft, selected by Theodore Roosevelt himself, the 
country was in revolt. Roosevelt joined it, declaring the 
Square Deal was defied and violated on every side. 

Suppose Franklin D. Roosevelt were not bound by the 
promise of reform; suppose the country would not gravely 
distrust a New Deal which left the old forces of evil and 
disaster free to repeat their performance—even then, when does 
Dr. Donham think the time would come for the reforms which 
he agrees are necessary but he would postpone? With busi- 
ness already shouting that we are now so well we do not need 
to mend our ways, what chance would there be when recovery 
had proceeded further and we were all out golfing and gam- 
bling again? 

Surplus Farmers 

Louis Hacker, one of the recognized younger historians 
of the country, and an authority on the present problems 
of agriculture, has written a valuable article for the June 
Harper’s, entitled, “Plowing the Farmer Under.” His 
principal conclusions are reprinted below. While the entire 
article should be read to see how Mr. Hacker arrives at 
these findings, they are stimulating in themselves: 


If we are to maintain our agriculture at the highest pitch 
of efficiency we cannot escape these conclusions: that we have 
too many farmers and too much land in cultivation. The 
problem of the surplus farmer, therefore, is the problem of 
our whole economic system. No idealization of homestead 
communities and handicrafts production can conceal the fact 
that such use of the land for the support of a peasant sus- 
tenance economy means turning back the clock fully a thou- 
sand years. On the other hand, if we really mean everything 
we say about living in an age of abundance, then we must 
preserve the great gains agriculture has won through technical 
and mechanical improvements and so order our life that room 
can be found elsewhere for the farmers who are no longer 
needed on the land. In the final analysis, we are confronted 
by this question: Can we provide for all our surplus farmers 
and all our surplus workers, at high consumption levels, in an 
economic order that is founded on profit and not on use? The 
New Deal’s program for recovery and reform in agriculture, 
because in the first instance it is aimed at the destruction of 
agriculture’s efficiency and in the second because it is based on 
a depressing of living standards for excess tillers of the soil, 
avoids an answer. And for this reason the New Deal’s plans 
for agriculture in the United States are profoundly unsatisfac- 
tory. 


The Wisconsin Experiment 


Following the decision of the Wisconsin Progressives to 
break away from their nominal position in the Republican 
party, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch reviews some of the 
history of the third party movements in the United States. 
and the “strange bedfellow” relationships in the regular 
parties: : 


The La Foilettes of Wisconsin have finally severed their 
nominal relations with the Republican party. They have 
organized a new party, which they have named the Progres- 
sive party. On its platform, Senator Robert M. La Follette 
will seek reélection. 

Former Governor Philip La Follette hopes the movement 
will lay the foundation for a real alignment in our national 
political life. That is an old hope. It has long been cherished. 
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MOTHER’S DAY 
—Cargill in Salt Lake City Desert News 


Its fulfillment has often been prophesied. But the years have 
come and gone, and the two major parties, operating under 
labels that have ceased to have any vital philosophic distinction, 
continue to command popular fidelity. 

The one effort of modern times that promised to crack 
partisan tradition and effect a genuine alignment was the 
glamorous adventure of 1912. They, too, called themselves 
Progressives. Under the dashing leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the country was moved to a religious fervor. The enthu- 
siasm was short-lived. Woodrow Wilson came into power, with 
a liberalism in which the Progressives might well have found 
a home. But Wilson was, by label, a Democrat. Partisanship 
got back into its old grooves. Theodore Roosevelt wearied of 
rebellion and returned to regularity. The World War clamped 
the brakes on political thinking. And 1920 saw the country 
engaged as furiously as ever in the political shadow-boxing of 
the pre-Progressive era. 

The elder La Follette’s revolt in 1924 might almost be dis- 
missed as a posthumous gesture. The country was riding the 
wave which was to collapse in 1929, and La Follette carried 
only his own state. The supposedly disaffected Northwest 
voted for Coolidge. 

Yet the need for honest, intelligent political alignment is 
pressingly with us. In the nature of things, it must eventually 
be met. It may be amusing to see Borah of Idaho and Reed 
of Pennsylvania sitting as Republicans in the Federal Senate. 
There may be occasion for mirth in the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party, which nominated John W. Davis in 1924, chose 
Franklin Roosevelt for its candidate in 1932. But isn’t it 
possible that the paradoxes and absurdities of our political 
professions are not so comical as they once were? 

We have all met the stern realities in these latter years. We 
all know now how tragically mistaken Mr. Harding was when 
he observed that “government, after all, is a simple thing.” 
We know that government is a profoundly difficult thing. We 
know that, if it is to perform its function of guarding the 
public welfare, the men chosen to administer it must possess 
not only great intellectual qualities, but back of those qualities 
must be a philosophy of government essentially the same as 
that which conceived our American democracy. 

If we are to have the character of leadership to give us 
that kind of government, we must renounce the superstition 
of party labels and exercise the discriminating suffrage ol 
honest political thinking. We must, in a word, have honest 
political alignment, for which the La Follette group has opened 
the way in Wisconsin. 


Statesmen’s Words 


The paragraphs below are quoted from a radio address 
made by Premier Doumergue of France. Notice the con- 
trast between his first sentence, claiming that “while we 
are reducing our military forces others are openly oF 
covertly increasing their effectives and armaments” and 
the cartoon on this page picturing the size of the French 
military budget. There is something mistaken here; either 
the French premier is “insincere,” to put it politely, or the 
cartoonist’s information is inaccurate. The figure used 
in the cartoen is official, however. Such contrasts between 
statesmen’s declarations and the realities of fact and figure 
are not by any means confined to France. This is merely 
a clear and unmistakable example of a common occurrence: 


We know, and everyone else knows, that while we are re- 
ducing our military forces others are openly or covertly increas- 
ing their effectives and armaments, and that all this is being 
done in violation of peace treaties. : 

How can any one wonder that our desire and need tor real 
security, far from diminishing, is increasing? France will 
never take the initiative of aggression. Everyone knows that. 
Our attitude and the widespread disarmament we have already 
accomplished furnish resounding proof. Only those can pre- 
tend to doubt our intentions who desire to camouflage theif 
own. 





Italy also has a brain trust, similar to ours except that 
there are fewer of him. —Detroit NEWS 

But now the sun never sets on British markets being 
gobbled up by Japs. —Publisher’s SYNDICATE 





You can tell China is helpless. A Chinaman is the only 
person the movies dare use as a villain. 
—Birmingham News 
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Historical Background 


Forecasts of Scientific Accomplishments and Their Results 


May Go Awry as Did Those of the Past 


On the occasion of the reopening of the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
several hundred prominent _ business 
leaders, scientists, educators and physicians 
met on the exposition grounds and discussed 
the possibilities in the way of industrial 
and scientific progress during the next 
century. The exposition itself stands as a 
record of progress during the century now 
closing. This group of men undertook to 
look forward and foretell of the 
changes which are to come. 

Among the specific advances or devices 
which may be expected, the following were 
mentioned: airplanes driven by radiated 
energy from power plants on the ground; 
regular transcontinental air service span- 
ning the nation in fifteen to eighteen 
hours; television, which will enable us to 
see happenings around the world; motion 
pictures characterized by depth and color, 
bringing scenes before us with a vividness 
not now known; motors running by sun- 
light; fabricated houses which may be 
built so cheaply as to insure the abolition 
of slums; local control of climate through 
air conditioning of entire cities; extension 
of life from the present sixty years to 
seventy, or even much more than that. 
The more enthusiastic forecasters pre- 
dicted indusirial and advances 
which would bring happiness to all and 
render government practically unnecessary. 


some 
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Progress Not Automatic 


Among these business and _ scientific 
leaders the idea prevailed that there is 


much progress yet to be expected, that an 
infinite variety of wants are soon to be 
satisfied, that inventions will give new 
turns to industry, that society will hence 
be rendered continuously dynamic, giving 
free opportunity for the employment of 
capital and labor. 

Several of the speakers chided the faint- 
hearted who doubt continued prosperity 
and progress. Such persons were called 
“defeatists,’ and the public was warned 
against them. There were reminders that 
at each stage of our development there 
have been those who have doubted the 
continuance of progress, yet that progress 
was pointed to with pride, and with the 
inference that the future would be char- 
acterized by similar strides toward the uni- 
versal meeting of human needs. 

If these optimistic industrialists and 
scientists mean by “defeatism” uninformed 
pessimism, their condemnation is justified, 
for no good can come from indiscriminate 
prophecies of gloom and disaster. But if 
the leaders of industry were warning 








against those who have fears lest the scien- 
tific advancements of the future may not 
result in social progress or individual hap- 
piness, the warnings are to be accepted with 
a word of caution. We should be on guard 
against those who assume that social prog- 
ress and human happiness will proceed 
automatically along with mechanical 
achievement. Those realists who point to 
the difficulties in the way of social prog- 
ress, and who insist upon the necessity 
of planning for it, must be taken seriously. 


Social Consequences 


No one questions the likelihood of star- 
tling scientific developments. It is clearly 
possible that, within the next century, 
there will be developments of a mechanical 
and scientific nature so revolutionary as 
to make those predictions which have just 
been made seem trivial indeed. Such in- 
ventions, if they come, will have wide so- 
cial consequences—consequences some of 
which the inventors little suspected. Some 
may be good and others bad. Unpredicted 
problems will arise as a result of the 
changed conditions. The men and women 
and children of the coming years may be 
able to adapt themselves to these condi- 
tions through custom and law, so as to 
take advantage of the changes and so as to 
harness these new developments and drive 
them in the direction of happiness. On the 
other hand, society may not adjust itself; 
it may not meet the new problems which 
arise, and disaster may follow. 

Those who think that mechanical prog- 
ress is synonymous with social and in- 
dividual progress should reflect upon con- 
ditions which prevail in the economic world 
today. We have already made ‘so-much 
mechanical and scientific progress that we, 
as a people, may easily produce more than 
we need. So far as science and mechanics 
are concerned, the abundant life is possible 
today for all the people of the earth. But 
instead of enjoying the abundant life, 
millions and millions of men and women 
and children are standing about in hunger 
and despair. The reason is that social prog- 
ress has lagged behind the mechanical. 
We have not yet learned how to plan 
socially. We have not learned how to use 
the instruments which science has thrown 
into our laps. If a reminder that future 
scientific progress may similarly fail to 
satisfy human needs is defeatism, then we 
need more rather than less of it. 


A Century of Disappointment 


As an indication of the possible failure 
of technical progress to accomplish all that 























FACTORY LIFE AFTER “A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


may be expected of it in the way of human 
well-being, we have but to look back over 
the last century. Stuart Chase, in his 
book, “The Economy of Abundance,” 
speaks of the forty-fold expansion of power 
to do work in this country due to technical 
advances. He speaks of the hopes which 
might reasonably have been entertained a 
hundred years ago had this technical prog- 
ress been anticipated; and of our failure 
to transform these gains into terms of hu- 
man betterment. His book opens with 
these paragraphs: 


Suppose that the thirteen million people liv- 
ing in the United States in 1830 had awak- 
ened on the morning of January 1, 1831, with 
forty times the physical energy they had gone 
to bed with the night before. An active pic- 
ture meets the mind’s eye; a very active pic- 
ture. A lumberman can fell forty times as 
many trees in a week, a housewife sweep forty 
times as many square feet of floor; forty 
barns can be built in the time hitherto re- 
quired for one—and forty chests, and forty 
chairs. Porters can transport forty times their 
*accustomed loan in a day; weavers ply their 
shuttles forty times as fast—if the shuttles can 
brook the strain; and children raise forty 
times their normal rumpus. 

Assuming no increase in the invention of 
labor-saving devices—and where would be the 
point with such an exuberance of labor avail- 
able—what might we logically expect in the 
way of economic changes in a culture essen- 
tially handicraft? From an economy of scar- 
city, with barely enough to go around, the 
young republic would almost immediately en- 
ter an economy of abundance. The food sup- 
ply could be increased, not forty-fold, due to 
the lack of tools and cleared land, but per- 
haps five-fold, in a remarkably short time; 
whereas to double it would probably provide 
a plethora for all. Every family could have 
a fine house, filled with fine handmade colonial 
furniture; every man could have a fine coat, 
one for every day in the week; and every 
woman a chest of linen as big as a box stall. 

Fine horses and fine carriages, books, flat 
silver, tapestries, gardens, great public build- 
ings, medical attention, education. 

The new energy would get through to ev- 
erybody. It would flower at once into goods 
for the ultimate consumer. Workshops must 
be enlarged, tools added to, new houses, roads, 
capitols, libraries, theaters, hos- 
pitals, built. In a fairly simple 











economy such as that of 1830, 
the standard of living for the 
whole community could not fail 
to mount enormously within a 
relatively short time. Indeed, a 
very high standard in’ terms of 
the forthright and durable arti- 
cles of the day could be achieved 
with only a fraction of the en- 
ergy delivered. Rather’ than 
forty-fold, perhaps five-fold, or 
even less, would be enough to 
achieve the standard, so rapid 
and direct was the conversion 
into consumers’ goods at that 
time. Hours of labor could be 
cut to two or three a day, and 
still the citizens would have to 
take to climbing mountains or 
organizing expeditions to the un- 
known west, or playing the most 
strenuous variety of games, or 
writing long epic poems, or 
painting miles of murals like Di- 
ego Rivera, or even dispensing 
with work animals, to spend 
their surplus vitality. 

Today, in the United States, 
we have precisely this equivalent 
of energy per capita. It is not 
in our muscles, but in our deliv- 








SHIPPING COTTON—PRODUCT OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


The illustrations on this page are by Thomas H. Benton from “We, the People” (Harper's) 


ered power resources. Observe 
that it is not a potential total of 
installed horsepower, but actual 
coal, oil and natural gas burned, 


and water turbines turned. If we counted 
capacity to deliver work, the ratio would be 
greater than forty-fold. This energy is given, 
and has been used, every foot-pound of it. 
Yet the average standard of living, while in- 
cluding more commodities and services than 
that of 1830, is still below the margin of 
health and decency; millions are acutely un- 
dernourished, miserably housed, deplorably 
clothed, while economic insecurity clutches at 
almost every heart. 

Energy, the capacity to do work, is here, 
a living, demonstrable reality, but it has not 
got through to the wayfaring man as ex- 
pressed in his standard of living; the essential 
work has not been done. Even in 1929, with 
an average wage of only $1,300, it obviously 
had not been done. The furnaces roar, the 
turbines whirl, the compression chambers stif- 
fen to the shock of the explosion, but life is a 
more uncertain business than it was a century 
ago, and that happiness which Mr. Jefferson 
bade us pursue is as remote as when he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. 

When We Did Not Plan 

When the industrial revolution was get- 
ting under way there were good reasons to 
hope that the introduction of machinery 
would lead to a definitely higher standard 
of living for all. It has led to a higher 
standard of living for some. Perhaps most 
people have shared to a certain extent in 
this development. Stuart Chase estimates 
roughly that the actual increase in material 
well-being of 1930 over 1830 is, perhaps, 
two-fold. But the introduction of ma- 
chinery, one hundred or more years ago 
and the development of factory life which 
followed transformed large areas of coun- 
try in every industrial nation into black- 
ened, smoke-covered, begrimed villages 
with people living in miserable hovels. The 
trouble here was that people, taken col- 
lectively, acting through governments, did 
not plan; they did not adjust themselves 
and their laws to changing material condi- 
tions. They allowed technical change and 
technical progress to proceed with disre- 
gard to human well-being. That same thing 
may happen again if we make the mistake 
of assuming that social progress accompa- 
nies technical progress by some sort of 
automatic process. 





POLISH POLICY 


The foreign policy of Poland is about 
the most mysterious in Europe these days. 
The conviction is growing that Pilsudski, 
who is virtual dictator, is playing a crafty 
double-edged game with Germany on the 
one side and France on the other, hoping 
to win from either or both advantages for 
Poland. France was recently assured that 
the Franco-Polish alliance concluded after 
the war is still strong and binding. But 
there is still ground for belief that Poland 
has a secret agreement with Germany 
looking to collaboration on a program of 
eastern expansion at the expense of Russia 
and the Baltics. Also, Poland is trying to 
gain a more prominent position in Europe 
by acquiring a seat on the League Council. 
France is inclined to give her this but 
Great Britain and the smaller European 
powers object. The position of the Poles 
has been described by a prominent Euro- 
pean diplomat as “sitting pretty and wait- 
ing for ripe fruit—from Lithuania, Russia, 
Germany or any other tree—to fall in 
their laps.” 
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STRIKERS CHARGING POLICE WITH CLUBS AND LEAD PIPE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


New Battles on 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


mentally a sign that labor has recovered 
confidence in the economic future and is 
taking steps to participate in the profits. 
In the worst phase of a depression there 
are no strikes because labor is too fright- 
ened. The docility of the wage-earner 
might almost be called his equivalent of 
hoarding. He hoards his job fearing to 
lose it. But when revival begins his cour- 
age revives, and since we have not yet 
reached a level of civilization where the 
wages bargain can always be made intelli- 
gently, the wage-earners’ new courage takes 
the form of unrest and strikes.” 


The Current Issue 


The labor quarrels this year differ in 
some respects from those which usually ac- 
company recovery periods. In the past 
the strikes have generally been proclaimed 
primarily for the purpose of securing wage 
increases. When workers have been con- 
vinced that their employers were making 
more money, they have demanded a share 
in the increasing profits. Professor Her- 
man Feldman says, in the New York 
Times, that wage issues, either singly or 
combined with other issues, figured in 
three-fifths of all the strikes of the ten- 
year period from 1916 to 1926. During 
the last year, however, only about one- 
fifth of the disputes have involved wages. 
In most cases the present disturbances are 
arising over the question of recognition. 
The workers are demanding the right to 
organize into unions and to have their un- 
ions recognized and dealt with. Employ- 
ers are either denying this privilege or else 
they are insisting that the workers form 
unions of a sort approved by the compa- 
nies. The disputes are, therefore, either on 
the outright issue of the right of the men 
to organize or on the question as to the 
form their organization shall take. The 
contests now are contests over power. The 
questions in dispute relate to the govern- 
ment of industry. What share of control 
shall be exercised by employers, and what 
share shall labor have? There is no ques- 
tion, however, but that the workers are 
trying to organize in order to gain a larger 
share of the industrial income, so funda- 
mentally the issues today are similar to 
those of yesterday. 

The widespread contests over the right 
of men to organize into unions may be 
traced to the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. This act directly affected both 
employers and employees. It dealt with 
the problem of the organization of indus- 
try. It demanded that business firms 
within each particular industry should join 
together. It decreed that these united 
companies should establish rules or codes 
under which they should operate. It thus 
compelled business men to join in indus- 


trial organizations so that they might act 
in common. This uniting of the compa- 
nies in each industry became a government 
policy—a program sanctioned by the gov- 
ernment. 

The government did not do the same 
thing for labor. It did not declare that all 
the workers engaged in a particular indus- 
try should unite and form themselves into 
a union with a set of rules or a code. It 
did not compel the unionization of work- 
ers. It might have done this, on the the- 
ory that industrial relations would be more 
stable if the workers were strongly organ- 
ized than if they were disorganized, with 
no leader to speak for them and to be re- 
sponsible for their actions. But the gov- 
ernment did not go that far. It did de- 
clare, however, that workers had a right 
to organize if they chose to do so. It was 
declared that they might form themselves 
into unions and bargain collectively with 
their employers through representatives of 
their own choosing. This right was de- 
clared in the now famous section 7-a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Efforts to Organize 


As soon as this law was passed, labor 
leaders set to work hurriedly to take ad- 
vantage of it. A campaign was inaugurated 
in alj parts of the country and in all in- 
dustries to get laborers into the unions. 
The leadership was taken by the American 
Federation of Labor. New unions were 
authorized in all quarters and men came 
into them in droves—men, many of them, 
who had not been in unions before, men 
who had not experienced the discipline of 
working in organizations, who expected 
quick results in the form of higher wages 
and who were impatient of delay. Several 
hundred thousand members were added to 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor so that these unions now ac- 
count for 4,500,000 members. This is still 
only a fraction of the American workmen; 
perhaps little more than one-sixth of them. 
But it is a considerable number, and labor 
leaders declare that they will continue or- 
ganization until practically all of the 30,- 
000,000 American workers are unionized. 

Employers in certain industries have 
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recognized labor unions for years and have 
dealt with these unions in fixing wages and 
in determining the contracts affecting work- 
ing conditions. In most of the industries, 
however, the employers have maintained 
their own freedom of action so that they 
are independent of the demands of labor- 
ers’ representatives. When the NRA came 
into existence these employers were as 
prompt to act as the labor leaders were. 
In many cases the position taken by the 
employers was to this effect. “If we must 
deal with labor unions, we will have the 
kind of unions we want—the kind we can 
deal with easily. We will not have in our 
shops unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor—unions which have 
members not only in our shops but in the 
plants of other companies all over the 
country. We will not put ourselves in a 
position so that we will be obliged to nego- 
tiate with labor representatives who are 
not employed in our plants, with outside 
men brought in to speak for our employ- 
ees. Instead, we will form a union com- 
posed of the men in our own establishment. 
It will be a company union. The men will 
be our own men. We can deal with them 
more easily.” 


Company Unions 


Many of the employers already had com- 
pany unions; others set out to form them. 
In some cases they threatened or intimi- 
dated their men so that they were afraid 
to join any other than a company union. 
In other cases they gave favors to the men 
joining the company unions. They paid 
expenses of the unions in some instances so 
that there were no dues for the men to 
pay. They held that these unions of their 
own men were not susceptible to outside 
disturbing influences, that they could rep- 
resent the men just as well and that such 
organization conduced to peace and prog- 
ress in industry. 

The organizations of the national, or 
American Federation of Labor unions, de- 
clared, on the other hand, that the com- 
pany unions were subservient to the em- 
ployers and that only the strong national 
unions could negotiate with employers on 
equal terms and secure genuine conces- 








1928 Textile mills in Bedford, Mass. 








Major Labor Disturbances in the United States 


1877 B. & O. and Pennsylvania R.R. strikes (first great strikes in U. S.). 
1885 Railroad Strikes (Knights of Labor). 

1892 Carnegie Steel Company strike at Homestead, Pa. 

1894 Pullman strike (national troops sent to Chicago). 

1902 Anthracite coal strike (United Mine Workers). 

1912 Textile strikes in Paterson, N. J. 

1919 U. S. Steel strike (A. F. of L.). 

1925 Silk mills strike in Passaic, N. J. 


1929 Cotton mills in Gastonia, N. C. 

















the Labor Front 


sions. So the contest went on between the 
A. F. of L. unions and the company unions, 
In the soft coal industry and many others, 
the national unions prevailed. The steel 
and automobile industries are examples of 
those in which the company unions pre- 
dominated. It will be noticed that section 
7-a of the NRA was not very clear and defi- 
nite. It did not say which kind of union 
should be adopted, and it did not provide 
adequate machinery for settling disputes 
which might arise when there were two 
sets of unions, each claiming a right to 
speak for the men in a particular estab- 
lishment or industry. 


Automobile Strike 

This vagueness has been the cause of 
many serious labor troubles. The automo- 
bile strike last March was fought on the 
issue of recognition. The automobile man- 
ufacturers said they would deal with the 
company unions but not with the national 
unions. The national unions had, how- 
ever, secured thousands of members in the 
automobile shops. When these national 
unions could not get recognition, they 
struck. 

A compromise was finally effected. Ac- 
cording to this compromise auto workers 
may belong to either sort of union they 
see fit. If there are two kinds of unions, 
each may have representation on the boards 
which negotiate with the employers. The 
representation shall be in proportion to the 
size of the membership. If, for example, 
two-fifths of the men belong to national 
unions and three-fifths to company unions, 
the company unions will have three-fifths 
of the representation on the council. 
Those who speak for the A. F. of L. un- 
ions are making a general demand that 
whenever a majority of the workers in 4 
particular industry join a labor organiza- 
tion, that organization shall have the power 
to speak for all the workers in the indus- 
try. 

There has been no adequate or satisfac- 
tory machinery for settling disputes of this 
kind but a new device is now proposed— 
the so-called Wagner bill, which was writ 
ten by Senator Wagner of New York. This 
bill has been changed a number of times 
in its progress toward enactment. In 1ts 
present form the act defines certain labor 
practices which are unfair, and it prohibits 
such practices. Employers are restrained 
from interfering with the right of em 
ployees to organize. Employees are not al- 
lowed to interfere with “the codperative 
efforts of employers to present a united 
front.” Employers are not allowed to 
dominate organizations such as company 
unions. They cannot give favors to com: 
pany unions by paying their expenses. 

(Concluded on page 4, column #4) 
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The Italian Corporative State 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


merce and credit, and professions and the 
arts, are grouped into nine great confedera- 
tions which are controlled by a National 
Council of Corporations which, in turn, is 
directed by the Minister of Corporations, 
Mussolini. Under these nine confedera- 
tions twenty-two subsidiary corporations 
are to function corresponding to the needs 
of the country. In Italy these are: (1) 
cereals, (2) vegetables and fruits, (3) 
wine, (4) oil, including olive oil, (5) zo0- 
technical and fish, (6) beets and sugar, (7) 
wood, (8) textile products, (9) metallur- 
gical and mechanical, (10) chemical, (11) 
cdothing, (12) paper and printing, (13) 
building, (14) water, gas and electricity, 
(15) mining, (16) glass and ceramics, 
(17) insurance and credits, (18) profes- 
sion and arts, (19) sea and air transport, 
(20) internal communications, (21) thea- 
tre and spectacles, (22) hotels, tourist 
agencies and restaurants. 


Syndicates 


Under these corporations workers and 
employers are organized into separate syn- 
dicates or unions in each administrative 
district. The workers and employers do 
not come together in the syndicates but 
are both represented in the corporations. 
The purpose of these syndicates is to ne- 
gotiate agreements with regard to wages 
and labor conditions. If a dispute cannot 
be settled by the syndicates, it is referred 
to the appropriate corporation. If it can- 
not be settled there, it goes to a special la- 
bor tribunal whose decision is final. In no 
case may the workmen strike. If they at- 
tempt to do so, they are held guilty of a 
crime against the state and are punished. 

This is the general theory of the cor- 
porative state as mapped out by Musso- 
lini. The details may seem complex but 
the principle is simple. As described by 
Mussolini it is the ‘organization of the eco- 
nomic forces in order that they should con- 
sciously participate in the life of the com- 
munity.” The syndicates come under the 
corporations, the corporations are grouped 
into confederations, the confederations are 
controlled by the National Council of Cor- 
porations (which is to have legislative 
power now that Italy has done away with 
a formal parliament) and the whole is pre- 
sided over by the Minister of Corpora- 
tions, who is advised by the Fascist Grand 
Council, the organ of the fascist party. 

How has the corporative system worked? 
We cannot tell yet for it has never been 
fully established. On several 
(the latest on May 9), Mussolini has an- 
nounced that the time had come to make 
Possible the full functioning of the corpo- 
tative state but the realization of his proj- 
ect has yet to appear. A beginning has 
been made by the establishment of syndi- 
cates of employers and employees and by 
the setting up of a National Council of 
Corporations. But a good part of the cor- 
porative system is still on paper. Musso- 
lini, however, is apparently determined to 
push his project through to a conclusion 
a rapidly as possible. With other fascist 
States appearing in Europe he wants Italy 
to be the first to have a complete corpora- 
uve system. 


occasions 


Economic Crisis 

The question naturally arises as to why 
there should have been so much delay in 
applying the corporative system to Italy. 
There are a number of reasons. In the 
irst place it was necessary to consolidate 
the power of Mussolini and his fascist gov- 
‘ment. All classes and parties had to be 
Coordinated in order to remove all possi- 
ble opposition. Secondly, the corporative 
idea developed slowly and even now is not 
in final form. Finally, the economic crisis 
as Placed such a severe strain on Italy 
that it has been difficult to go forward with 
any project. 
The crisis in Italy has not differed from 
- in other capitalist countries. It actu- 
lly began in 1926 and became acute with 


the coming of the world depression in 1929. 
The economic life of the country is now at 
a low ebb. In February of this year there 
were 1,103,550 unemployed as against 439,- 
211 in January, 1928. Since 1925 there 
has been a steady decline in money in cir- 
culation. At that time it reached a total 
of 21,000,000,000 lire (the lire is worth 
currently about eight cents) but by Feb- 
ruary of this year it stood at 12,700,000,- 
000 lire. In 1921 the number of bank- 
ruptcies of all classes was 1,896. In 1933 
Between 1929 and 1933 ex- 
port trade declined 60.7 per cent. The na- 
tional income has declined from more than 
100,000,000.000 lire in 1929 to less than 
60,000,000,000 in 1933. Between 1928 and 
1934 the internal debt has increased by 


From the figures which have been given 
it is apparent that fascism has not been 
able to grapple with the problems of de- 
pression better than other countries. In 
fact, the charge is made that the extra 
heavy burdens have been shifted to the 
broad masses of population. B. J. Field, 
writing in the New Republic, makes the 
following criticism of the hardships im- 
posed by the Italian budget: 

. . . The Italian budget is constructed on 
the basis of spreading the load over the broad 
masses of the population, relying but little on 
the taxation of capital or profits. If the 


fascist régime has been unable to lighten the 
total burden of the crisis, it has at least suc- 
ceeded in shifting this burden from the upper 
to the lower economic strata. 

For example, 30 per cent of all revenue is 
derived from indirect taxes on consumption, 
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16,156,000,000 lire and for the fiscal year 
1932-1933 the national deficit was 4,264,- 
000,000 lire. It is expected to be between 
three and four billion lire for the current 
year. 
Deflation 

These are familiar figures to those who 
have been studying economic conditions in 
the various countries during recent years. 
They are characteristic of a situation which 
has prevailed generally. No country has 
been spared the storm and some have suf- 
fered more than others. Italy has been 
hard hit. In order to cope with the crisis 
Mussolini has pursued a rigid policy of de- 
flation. Money, it is true, has been ex- 
pended on public works but the general 
policy has been one of contraction in time 
of stress. In 1928 the average hourly in- 
dustrial wage was a little more than two 
lire an hour. In 1933 this had dropped to 
1.5 lire. But the cost of living has also 
fallen and Mussolini is making a further 
drive to make the individual’s expenses 
lower. Recently all house rents were low- 
ered twelve per cent and food prices are 
being reduced by eight to ten per cent. 
Similar reductions are being made in other 
commodities. Fascism has shown its 
strength by being able to dictate these ar- 
bitrary changes. 


a further 19 per cent from government mo- 
nopolies in salt, tobacco and cigarette lighters 
and 7 per cent from a sales tax. All these are 
forms of taxation which fall most heavily on 
the broad consuming masses. Even the in- 
come tax, which supplies 15 per cent of total 
receipts, cuts deeply into the lower income 
levels. Of the taxes on business transactions, 
which account for another 15 per cent, some 
items such as stamp taxes are normally shifted 
to consumers. The one non-transferable tax, 
that on capital, provides only 2% per cent 
of the total revenues. 


The Test 


This statement is in harmony with the 
severest indictment which is made of the 
fascist system of government. It is argued 
that the economic system is regimented in 
order to preserve the greatest benefits for 
the controlling minority, the big business 
class. The workmen have not the right to 
strike. Their demands need not be granted 
unless the state sees fit and they must ac- 
cept their lot without murmur. 

The fascists reply that this is not true, 
that they favor no class but are endeavor- 
ing to organize the economic system so as 
to distribute its benefits fairly among all. 
They claim that all the people must be 
willing to make sacrifices for the general 
welfare of the nation. 

It is this very question which will prob- 
ably have much to do in deciding whether 


the fascists can succeed. If they try to 
perpetuate the evils of capitalism by sup- 
pressing the workingmen, by keeping the 
rich wealthy and the poor poverty stricken, 
it seems fair to conclude that their system 
cannot last. If, however, they can correct 
the evils of maldistribution of wealth, they 
may succeed in workable 
method. So far, they have not done so. 
Will the future bring a change in this sit- 
uation? Can fascism plan and so control 
the economy of a nation that the living 
standards of all the people will be raised 
gradually and evenly? This is the im- 
portant question. It explains the close at- 
tention which the various projects of 
Mussolini are receiving. 


devising a 





ALONG THE LABOR FRONT 


(Concluded from page 6) 

They cannot discriminate against any em- 
ployee who joins a national union. Men, 
whether they belong to unions or not, may, 
however, negotiate with employers if they 
see fit. Employers cannot make member- 
ship or non-membership in any union a 
necessary condition for employment. 


Enforcement 


The object of this code of fair practices 
is to prevent those practices which are 
claimed to be unfair. But how is this code 
to be enforced? The Wagner bill under- 
takes to furnish machinery for enforce- 
ment. It provides for a National Indus- 
trial Adjustment Board. The members of 
this board will be appointed by the presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. Three 
members will represent the general public; 
one will represent employers; and one, or- 
ganized labor. When anyone representing 
employers or laborers believes that any 
item in the code of fair practices is being 
violated, he may take the case before the 
board. The board then listens to testimony 
and if it decides that unfair practices 
are being found, it may order that these 
practices be stopped. If they are not 
stopped, the board can turn the case over 
to the federal courts for enforcement. 


To Relieve Tension 


The enactment of this bill will not re- 
move all the points at issue between cap- 
ital and labor. It does undertake to insure 
the workers that they may organize in any 
way they please without fear of coercion 
by employers. It does not outlaw com- 
pany unions but it undertakes to give as- 
surance that the men in each industry shall 
be free and unhampered, so that they may 
decide upon the sort of union they want. 
If there are two unions in any industry, 
one a company union and one a national 
union, the board takes the facts of the 
particular case into consideration and 
works out a plan for the representation of 
labor. ‘There is no cut-and-dried rule ap- 
plying to all industries and all cases. 

The board’ is not authorized to settle 
disputes relating to wages or working con- 
ditions. Its primary purpose is to see that 
complete freedom is maintained in the or- 
ganization of workers and in their choos- 
ing of representatives. If a dispute over 
wages arises, however, the board will lis- 
ten to the arguments and make recommen- 
dations when it is asked to do so. Machin- 
ery is thus provided for voluntary media- 
tion, but compulsory arbitration is not a 
part of the Wagner plan. 

The Wagner bill has been speeded dur- 
ing the last days of the session. The presi- 
dent is urging its passage as a means where- 
by many of the most serious of the current 
labor controversies may be settled. There 
is need for action, because the violent 
strikes such as those in Toledo and Minne- 
apolis and San Francisco, although by no 
means without precedent, are disturbing 
business; they are retarding the processes 
of recovery and are embittering relations 
between employers and employees. 
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N AN executive order clarifying the 

NRA’s decision to withdraw partially 
from supervision of small service trades, 
President Roosevelt has freed such indus- 
tries of local character from the national 
price-fixing and trade practice provisions 
of their codes. This means that cleaners 
and hotcls, restaurants, barber 
shops, laundries, and beauty shops, which 
serve only their local communities, may 
fix their own prices and fair practices. 
They will not be subject to national NRA 
rulings on these points. All the barbers 
in one town May agree on a certain price 
for haircuts if they like, but that price 
will not be dictated by the national code 
authority, 


dyers, 


Labor Rules Kept 


This order does not exempt these serv- 
ice trades from the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the codes, from the rules against 
child labor, nor from the principle of col- 
lective bargaining between employers and 
workers. Its chief value is to end the 
pretense of enforcement and regulation of 
price and fair practice provisions which 
could not be adequately handled. The 
NRA found that a force of field agents 
comparable to the prohibition enforcement 
body would have been necessary to ad- 
minister the codes completely. 

Furthermore, there has always been some 
question about NRA’s authority to govern 
purely local industry. The new procedure 
is a retreat from the position which held 
that NRA could regulate local as well as 
interstate commerce. 

While controversy over the Darrow re- 
port and the questions it was expected to 
answer has died away somewhat, there are 
still rumblings of disagreement. Senator 
Nye of North Di kota, who was largely 
responsible for the creation of the Darrow 
review board, followed up the report with 
a long, careful, powerful speech against 
the NRA which consumed most of twa 
afternoons in the Senate. His Republican 
colleagues looked on with approval and 
not a little admiration. It was expected 
that Darrow’s supplementary report, hold- 
ing out socialism as the nation’s chief hope, 
would prevent Nye or anyone else from 
espousing his cause. But the North Da- 
kota senator took the plunge, taking care 
to deny that he 
remedy, and doing his best to rivet the 
attention of the Senate on the main report. 

In reply, Senator Joe Robinson and 
Senator Wagner defended the NRA and 
recounted its achievements. The recovery 
administration will unquestionably be a 
major issue in the elections this summer 
and fall. 


favored socialism as a 


An Old, Old Story 


For more than ten days the Senate has 
been debating the administration tariff 
bill. Republicans solidly oppose it, and a 
few Democrats will probably vote against 
it, but its passage is highly probable. The 
arguments heard in the chamber on this 
measure are as old as the tariff question 
itself. They never vary, from one tariff 


National Capital Week by Week 


A Record of the Government in Action 


bill to the next. But one amusing feature 
distinguishes the present debate. Since 
1930, when the Smoot-Hawley tariff was 
passed, the two parties have exactly re- 
versed their positions. 

Less than four years ago, Democratic 
congressmen fought bitterly against the 
flexible tariff provision which allowed 
President Hoover to raise duties as much 
as fifty per cent. Republicans were nat- 
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THERE SEEMS TO BE A 


Now the new ad- 
for the same prin- 
ciple, though desiring to use it in greater 
degree. Republicans shout and gesticulate 
angrily against the ideas they voted for 
in 1930. Both sides fill the Congressional 
Record with their opponents’ old speeches, 
and charge each other with everything 
from bad taste to treachery. 

An omnibus program of social legisla- 
tion is on the administration’s ticket for 
the next Congress. This collection of bills 
would include the old-age pension and em- 
ployment insurance plans now buried in 
committees, the Wagner Labor Disputes 
bill, and perhaps the housing renovation 


urally in favor of it. 
ministration is asking 


scheme; others may be added before next 
year. Because of the present labor troubles 
in various parts of the country, the Wag- 
ner bill may be submitted to a vote be- 
fore adjournment of the present Congress. 

President Roosevelt probably will ask 
a joint committee of Congress to study 
the social reform program during the sum- 
mer. It is not being pushed in this session 
for several reasons. One is that every 
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DISPUTE ABOUT SOMETHING 


Herblock in Topeka DatLy CAPITAL 


effort is being made to adjourn by June 9, 
or at the latest June 15. Also, there is 
strong opposition by industry to reform 
laws which might reduce the present and 
prospective recovery profits; business 
wants such laws to wait until prosperity 
joins the directors around the board meet- 
ing table. 


Reform Now or Later? 


Liberal groups are disappointed at this 
decision, and claim that business will fight 
reform more actively than ever in pros- 
perous times. They say that now is the 
time to reform, and next year may be 
too late. However, it is the apparent in- 
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of business recovery. 
disturbances in other 
concern at this time? 


Compare the 


recovery periods. 


with that taken by 

3. Kf 
compared 
make to 


you were an employer, what 
with national unions? 


company unions? 


5. Define fascism. 


6. How has fascism worked in Italy? 
not adopted fascism ? 








2. Why is it that the issue of union recognition is so prominent this year? 
position is taken by the NRA relative to labor organization ? 


advantage might 
If you were a worker what objection might you 


1. Account for the fact that there are always more strikes than usual in periods 
extent 


troubles at 
extensive labor 


of labor 
Why is 


present with the 
unrest a matter ol 


What 
Compare this attitude 


the NRA toward organization by business men. 


you see in company unions 


4. List the provisions of the Wagner bill and tell what it may do and what it may not 
do toward the solution of current labor problems. 


In what countries has it gained a foothold? 


Do you think Italy is better off than if it had 
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tention of the administration to give Dem- 
ocratic candidates for reélection next year’s 
social reform plans for use in the cam- 
paigns this fall, to keep support of labor. 
Liberal and labor groups reply by hinting 
that such support would not be in doubt 
if the reform bills were passed now. 

Cancellation of air mail contracts and 
the award of new ones accomplished one 
good purpose, at least. The new bids re- 
cently opened on two occasions quoted 
the lowest figures in the history of the 
air mail service. Postmaster General Far- 
ley calculates that the annual costs for the 
new contracts will be about $6,300,000 less 
than the $14,000,000 for the fiscal year 
which ends June 30. The average pay- 
ment per mile under the new contracts 
will be 27.9 cents; the average under the 
old contracts was 42 cents per airplane 
mile. One bid was received for the 
Chicago-Fort Worth route calling for pay- 
ment of only eight cents per mile. This 
is a new low record. 

With the conference committee still 
discussing the stock exchange control bill, 
the administration has conceded a major 
point to the opposition led by Senator 
Glass. When the committee reports, it 
will no doubt declare in favor of the Sen- 
ate plan calling for administration by a 
new board, instead of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The president felt that this was not an 
important enough issue to fight over, and 
agreed to withdraw his support for the 
House proposal. Now the important con- 
sideration will be the membership of the 
new commission. Nothing seems more 
certain than that James Landis, “young 
liberal” and FTC member, will be nomi- 
nated by the president for a place on the 
stock exchange control board. The busi- 
ness interests represented by the New 
York Stock Exchange will fight that ap- 
pointment to the limit, but the only bar 
to “regulation a la Landis” would be a 
majority of opposition in the Senate, as 
determined by. a poll of its members. 


We'll Take Vanilla 


Recent issues of new stamps, such as 
the hotly debated Mother’s Day selection, 
have raised a little discussion about the 
flavors used on Uncle Sam’s stamps. Does 
the one-center taste like a three-center, 
and does the “special delivery” contain 4 
tinge of chocolate or raspberry? 

The answer is no. The government has 
never used any flavoring in the “stickum” 
on its stamps. The adhesive used is called 
dextrin. It is made of flour ground from 
the roots of the casava plant, grown in 
Java. The root is washed, ground to 4 
pulp, dried, then ground again into a white, 
starchy flour. Into a series of huge vals 
is poured forty parts of pure water. This 
is brought to a boil, and sixty parts of 
casava flour added. 

The mixture is kept at a temperature 
of 140 degrees, stirred vigorously, and 
then stored until ready for the day’s use: 
Once on the stamp, it will keep indefi- 
nitely. 


WE DO OUR PART 























7. If fascism were adopted in this country would it deprive you of any rights oF 


privileges which you value? 


8. It is sometimes said that, through the NRA, the AAA and other programs, the 
Roosevelt administration is going in the direction of fascism ? 


9. What 
Chicago recently ? 


10. What important change in the NRA has been made recently ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Fascism Fails 
265. (b) Italy Confronts the Crisis. 
(c) Has Mussolini Gone Left? 
Strike: Labor’s Big Stick. 


Messiah. 





material changes were prophesied os 
Why is it not safe to assume that mechanical and scientific progres? 
will result necessarily in social progress and human happiness ? 


Italy. 
The New Republic, May 16, 
The New Republic, March 7, 1934, pp. 96-98. (d) 
Review of Reviews, May, 1934, pp. 36-39. 
the NRA. (A department each week in The New Republic.) 
The Nation, April 25, 1934, pp. 463-465. 


Is that true? 


by the industrialists and scientists 1 


1934, pp. 257- 
1934, 


Current History, June, 


pp. 9-12. 


(e) Labor and 
(f) Labor Seeks a New 














